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REVIEWS 

Fur Kleine Leute by Anna T. Gronow, Ginn and Company, 1915. 
12 mo., xi + 194 pp.; 60 cents. 

Gronow's Fur Kleine Leute is intended for pupils of the fifth to the eighth 
grade. In view of the dearth of handbooks for this more elementary stage of 
German instruction, in which the number of pupils has moreover been con- 
stantly increasing of late, the book will be heartily welcomed. It consists of a 
series of 82 "Stunden", followed by an Appendix of "Spiele". 

The individual lessons are short enough to allow of treatment within the 
compass of a single period. In most cases a children's rime or jingle is made 
the basis of the lesson — an idea which, while good in itself, is perhaps carried 
through too consistently not to result in a certain monotony. There is in 
such jingles the further danger of the odd and unusual in form and expression, 
a danger that does not, of course, affect the native child but which is real 
enough in the case of one who hears German for a period of thirty or forty 
minutes a day only. Thus "Mutter, sag' mir ein Spruchlein an" (p. 32), 
"Das Wunschen mein" (p. 98), "Gerne vergess' ich dein" (p. 106). "Mit den 
langen Beiner" (p. 108) are all abnormal and had better be kept away from 
the beginner, especially at a stage where no effort is made to teach formal 
grammar. In justice it should be added that, while the above list could 
readily be added to, there is relatively little of this objectionable phrasing. 

The exercises are well-planned and of great variety and interest. There 
are also a number of, in the main, excellent illustrations. One wonders, to 
be sure, whether the drawing on p. 39 is the illustrator's idea of a German 
"Garten", and whether in the case of the girl on p. 129 he is not laboring under 
a confusion of the terms Dutch and German. 

The Vocabulary is much less complete than the Note on p. 157 would seem 
to imply. The German script on page X is far too small to be of practical 
use for young pupils. As regards the text, it may perhaps be worth while 
to point out that the dog's name (p. 48) is Phylax, not Philax; and that eggs 
at "drei Pfennig" (p. 28) must rest on a confusion of "Pfennig" and "penny" 
that should hardly be permitted. One is sorry also to see (p. 55) the unusual 
form "Hansel" for the universally known "Hansel". 

B. J. Vos. 
Indiana University. 

Heinrich Seidel, Leberecht Hiihnchen, edited by William P. 

Luebke (The Walter-Krause German Series). New York, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1915. 12 mo., xiii + 145 pp.; 50 

cents. 

Leberecht Hiihnchen is a text that both for its intrinsic merit and on account 
of its Berlin milieu deserves to be read more widely than it has been. Two 
editions, one by Bernhardt (American Book Company), the other by Span- 
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